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PRESIDENT  PORTER. 

ADDRESS    DELIVERED    IN    BATTELL    CHAPEL,    MARCH    7TH, 
1892  :-BY  PRESIDENT  DWIGHT. 

ON  THIS  SIDE  OF  THE  RIVER  AND  ON  THAT  WAS  THE  TREE  OF  LIFE, 
BEARING  TWELVE  MANNER  OF  FRUITS,  YIELDING  ITS  FRUIT  EVERY 
MONTH. 

THE  friend  in  whose  honor  we  are  met  together  this  after- 
noon has  passed  beyond  oar  sight  and  our  fellowship  into  the 
other  life*  As  I  think  of  the  passing  and  the  new  beginning, 
in  these  earliest  days  of  the  separation  that  has  taken  place, 
this  little  part  of  the  picturing  of  the  heavenly  city  comes 
impressively  to  my  mind.  The  man  whom  we  knew,  how 
many-sided  he  was  in  his  capacities  for  enjoyment  and  in  the  ** 
outgoing  of  his  thoughts.  His  mind  was  open  everywhere. 
His  intellectual  powers  rejoiced  in  their  constant  and  most 
varied  activity.  The  beautiful  had  a  charming  influence  for 
him  in  whatever  sphere  it  revealed  itself.  If  we  speak  to  one 
another  of  his  intellectual  gifts,  I  am  sure  we  shall  say — all  of 
us — the  same  thing.  He  was  strong  in  the  native  force  of 
his  mind,  quick  in  his  mental  action,  keen  in  his  insight,  firm 
in  his  grasp  of  truth,  rich  in  his  thinking,  but  most  of  all, 
wide  in  his  reach.  His  eye  kindled  with  enthusiasm  as  he 
saw  the  first  opening  of  new  ideas.  His  face  beamed  with  joy 
as  he  gained  new  measures  of  knowledge.  The  field  of  truth 
was  full  of  attractiveness  for  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  enter  it 
by  any  pathway.  The  flowers,  and  the  thoughts  of  men  ;  the 
revelations  of  science,  and  the  busy  life  of  society ;  the  deep 
mysteries  of  theology,  and  the  treasures  of  literature ;  the  pos- 


sibilities  of  meaning  in  words,  and  the  forces  which  bear  sway 
in  human  life— he  would  know  of  them  all.  He  moved  with 
alertness  after  them  all.  Reading  with  rapid  movement, 
learning  with  wonderful  facility,  gathering  the  results  of 
study  as  a  permanent  possession  through  the  power  of  a 
retentive  memory,  he  took  to  himself  constantly  the  abundant 
fruits  which  educated  life  could  bestow  upon  him,  and  re- 
joiced in  them  greatly  as  he  received  them.  He  saw  with 
clear  vision  what  was  within  him  and  what  was  without  him ; 
and  could  work  with  so  much  ease  and  quickness,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  the  power  of  working  in  both  spheres  at  once. 
The  working  continued,  and  after  the  same  manner,  even  to 
the  latest  days.  He  was  ready  in  his  age,  as  he  had  been  in 
his  youth,  to  turn  with  attentive  interest  to  every  thought  or 
suggestion  which  might  give  additional  light  or  point  the  way 
to  larger  knowledge.  When  the  outward  man  appeared  to  be 
manifestly  losing  the  vigor  and  energy  of  the  long-continued 
years  of  strength,  the  inward  man  still  kept  the  brightness 
which  had  been  shining  upon  it  and  within  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. Life  still  had  its  beautiful  side  wherever  there  were 
thoughts  to  be  offered  or  knowledge  to  be  acquired. 

Hopefulness  also  was  in  him  as  an  intellectual  man,  and 
confidence  in  the  future.  He  reached  out  after  more  for  the 
growth  of  his  own  life,  and  he  believed  that  more  was  to  be 
given  to  the  world's  life.  There  was  nothing  in  him  of  the 
man  who  fears  investigation  or  distrusts  the  power  of  the 
truth  to  protect  itself. 

With  no  rashness,  and  no  hastening  after  new  suggestions  as 
if  truth  had  no  past  life  and  force,  he  was  ever  ready  to  move 
onward  when  the  pathway  was  truly  opened.  His  eye  was 
always  forward  in  its  outlook,  and  not  turned  wholly  back- 
ward. Hope  was  his  watchword  in  this  regard.  Confidence 
was  his  strength.  He  would  not  live  in  the  sphere  of  memory 


only,  however  happy  that  sphere  might  seem  to  be.  The  very 
ardor  of  his  mind  in  its  search  for  truth  quickened  him  to 
hope,  and  made  it  easy  for  him  to  believe  that  new  move- 
ments of  mental  activity  in  the  world  might  be,  at  least,  the 
beginnings  of  a  further  unfolding  of  the  great  revelation.  He 
kept  his  intellectual  powers  in  a  state  of  alertness  to  meet 
every  question  as  it  might  arise.  He  was  glad  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  study  which  the  changes  of  thought  furnished. 
His  own  experience  taught  him  how  happy  a  thing  it  was  to 
press  on  in  thinking  and  learning,  and  how  very  happy  a  thing 
a  revealing  of  more  than  the  past  had  given  always  was.  He 
was  impelled  to  believe  that  the  coming  time  would  realize  a 
similar  experience.  He  would  therefore  go  forward  hopefully, 
looking  everywhere  for  the  light,  and  would  lose  no  moment 
in  doubt  or  fear  lest  the  light  might  be  too  great  for  the 
truth. 

His  soul,  also,  was  like  his  mind,  in  this  regard.  His  heart 
went  out,  as  his  thoughts  did,  when  he  walked  by  the  sea- 
shore, or  penetrated  the  forests,  or  looked  forth  from  the 
mountain  top,  or  seemed  to  himself  to  see  in  the  sunset  the 
light  of  an  unseen  realm  beyond.  He  loved  the  world 
because  there  was  so  much  in  it  to  think  of  and  to  enjoy. 
He  saw  that  it  was  beautiful  with  a  divinely-given  beauty, 
and  his  soul  was  moved  by  everything  in  it  which  could 
give  to  life  new  richness  or  to  the  happiness  of  life  an  added 
blessing.  How  genial  and  kindly  he  was  in  the  friendly 
associations  of  life.  He  delighted  to  share  his  thoughts  with 
others,  to  quicken  their  minds  and  his  own  by  the  inter- 
change of  ideas.  He  responded  with  warmth  of  interest  at 
the  first  moment  of  meeting  with  a  suggestive  friend.  He 
eagerly  entered  into  the  questionings  of  inquiring  minds,  and 
was  quick  in  his  sympathies,  as  he  was  in  his  thinking.  He 
was  ready  for  any  subject  as  it  was  presented,  and  knew  the 
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blessing  of  him  who  both  receives  and  gives.  I  know  of  no 
one  with  whom  a  more  charming  and  intellectually  stimulat- 
ing conversation  could  be  held,  where  the  desire  of  the  mind 
was  only  to  be  incited  to  fresh  and  helpful  thought,  And 
surely  there  was  none  who  enjoyed  such  conversation  more 
than  he  did.  He  wakened  at  once  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
hour.  He  gaVe  forth  his  thoughts  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
joyous  thinker  and  learner.  He  was  so  genial  that  he  won 
the  listener's  kindly  feeling,  as  he  stirred  his  thought  to  new 
life  and  energy.  He  showed  the  listener  that  he  could  him- 
self listen  in  his  turn,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  learn 
from  him  or  be  helped  by  him.  No  one  could  go  into  his 
presence  for  communion  and  interchange  of  thought  on  the 
subjects  of  thought  that  are  apart  from  immediate  practical 
life  and  immediate  practical  ends,  without  finding  a  pleasure 
awaiting  him  which 'would  become  a  pleasant  remembrance. 
No 'one  could  leave  him  after  such  a  meeting  without  a 
kindly  feeling  towards  him — kindlier  at  the  ending  than  it 
had  been  at  the  beginning.  He  won  men  even  by  the 
friendly  expression  of  his  face  and  the  geniality  of  his  bear- 
ing, as  he  passed  them  on  the  street  or  gave  them  his  salu- 
tation or  welcome  in  social  life.  He  had  an  outgoing  of 
sympathy  toward  them  which  bore  witness  of  itself. 

This  union  of  sympathy  with  his  peculiar  intellectual 
activity  was  manifest,  in  itself  and  in  its  happy  results,  when 
he  met  small  classes  of  students  who  were  earnest  in  the 
work  of  his  special  department  of  instruction.  As  he  sat 
with  them  about  a  table  or  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  room, 
he  carried  forward  his  teaching  with  the  liveliness  of  con- 
versation ;  questioning  himself  and  answering  questions  pre- 
sented to  him ;  suggesting  thoughts  which  came  from  his 
own  wide  reading;  entering  kindly  into  the  sphere  of  diffi- 
culties which  individual  pupils  might  feel ;  and  stirring  every 


susceptible  mind  to  fresh  study  and  honest  inquiry.  It  was 
here  that  his  success  as  a  teacher  was  greatest,  because  here 
the  movement  and  interchange  of  thought  could  have  largest 
freedom  and  one  mind  could  come  into  nearest  communica- 
tion and  sympathy  with  another.  There  are  persons  here 
present  to-day,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  who  look  back  to  their 
meetings  with  him  in  these  small  classes,  and  in  this  familiar 
way,  as  wonderfully  helpful  to  them  in  the  quickening  of 
their  mental  powers  and  the  building  up  of  their  intellectual 
life. 

And  now  if  we  follow  him  into  his  own  special  field,  how 
clearly  he  shows  us  there  what  he  was  as  a  man.  His  study 
of  the  human  mind  did  not  draw  him  away  from  human  life. 
There  was  no  dryness  or  dullness  in  the  movements  of  his 
thought.  He  was  in  the  depths  of  his  science,  the  same 
fresh,  genial,  suggestive,  wakeful,  enthusiastic  man  that  he 
was  elsewhere.  He  did  not  lose  himself  in  his  investigations 
or  in  his  thinking.  The  friend  who  came  near  him  where 
he  was  most  busily  engaged  knew  this  most  fully.  To  talk 
with  him  in  the  region  of  his  own  studies  was  to  appreciate 
that  the  man  was  behind  the  philosopher,  and  that  the  man 
in  his  philosophy,  as  everywhere  else,  was  fully  alive. 

The  same  thing  was  true  of  him  as  a  theologian.  His 
Christian  thinking  was  free,  cheerful,  hopeful.  He  carried 
his  manhood  into  it,  and  it  was  suggestive  because  it  was 
sympathetic  with  the  truest  life  of  men.  His  deepest 
thoughts  were  in  these  two  spheres — those  in  which  the 
strongest  hold  was  gained  upon  his  inner  life.  In  them  he 
found  the  fruitfulness  of  his  living  and  the  never  failing 
satisfaction  of  his  mind  and  soul. 

As  we  think  of  him,  to-day,  entering  the  heavenly  city  and 
bearing  with  himself  the  same  manhood  which  we  have 
known  in  the  former  years,  the  words  of  the  prophetic  vision 


seem  most  fitting  and  beautiful.  The  tree  of  life  in  its  fruit- 
age is  not  one,  but  manifold.  It  offers  its  blessing  at  every 
season,  and  in  every  way.  It  grows  by  the  enlivening  waters 
of  the  ever-flowing  river,  and  thus  it  has  in  itself  a  ceaseless 
living  power.  I  cannot  but  picture  to  myself  the  sweet, 
joyous  waking  of  our  honored  friend  to  the  wide-reaching 
possibilities  which  are  thus  symbolized.  How  happily  his 
thought  will  move  through  all  the  range  of  truth  and  knowl- 
edge. How  eagerly  he  will  reach  out  towards  every  good 
thing  which  the  mind  can  take  to  itself.  How  wonderfully 
delightful  will  be  to  him  that  fullness  of  satisfaction  which 
fills  the  most  varied  desires.  The  outlook  for  the  future 
from  this  hour  must  be  a  beautiful  one.  We  follow  him  in 
thought  to  the  gateway  of  the  new  life  and  can  almost  see 
for  ourselves  what  the  vision  opens  before  him,  as  we  know 
the  man  and  read  the  sacred  words. 

What  is  the  outlook  upon  the  past  for  him,  at  this  time  of 
the  ending  which  is  also  a  new  beginning?  It  must  be  a 
peaceful  one  in  review  of  the  years.  The  life  which  he  lived 
was  a  quiet  and  evenly-moving-  life,  as  that  of  the  scholar 
always  is.  It  was  full  of  work,  however,  and  of  results.  It 
was  given  to  the  best  things  of  the  world.  It  was  helpful  to 
others  and  was  passed  in  the  service  of  God.  We  may  not 
present  the  record  of  it  in  its  completeness  at  this  time  of  fare- 
well and  of  burial.  But  we  may  think  of  it  for  a  moment,  as 
we  have  been  thinking  of  him. 

For  almost  half  a  century,  he  was  one  of  the  brotherhood  of 
this  University — a  teacher  and  leader  of  the  young  men 
assembled  here.  In  the  earliest  years,  when  he  was  but  little 
beyond  the  age  of  those  whom  he  taught,  he  so  inspired  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  and  so  won  their  affection  and  regard, 
that  they  bear  abundant  testimony,  to  this  day,  in  his  honor. 
Many  among  them  who  have  risen  to  places  of  distinction  and 


distinguished  usefulness,  have  told  011  this  ground  of  the  good 
which  they  gained  from  him.  They  felt  him  to  be  their  life- 
long friend. 

"While  he  was  teaching  them,  he  was  also  ardently  pressing 
on  in  his  own  studies,  and  by  his  enthusiasm  and  attainments 
was  commending  himself  to  his  older  associates.  The  promise 
for  the  future  which  he  gave,  made  these  associates  look  to  him 
with  hopefulness  as  one  who  might  become  a  permanent  officer 
of  instruction.  Their  thoughts,  we  may  believe,  guided  his 
thoughts.  Though  he  separated  himself  from  the  institution 
and  its  work  for  a  time,  he  turned  his  studies  into  the  line 
along  which  he  afterwards  moved  throughout  all  his  life.  He 
was  ready,  therefore,  for  the  call  when  it  came.  The  interval 
of  separation  reached  its  end  and,  while  yet  a  comparatively 
young  man,  he  returned  here  for  his  life-long  service.  Some 
of  us  have  known  him  from  that  time  onward.  Many  of  us 
have  come  under  his  influence  and  have  watched  his  course 
during  a  considerable  part  of  his  University  career.  What  is 
our  witness  concerning  him  ?  I  am  sure  we  may  say  that, 
from  the  outset,  he  was  a  power  in  the  University  life.  In 
a  certain  sense,  he  created  his  department  of  instruction. 
Though  it  had  been  known  here,  indeed,  for  many  years,  or 
even  from  the  first,  he  enlarged  its  bounds,  and  gave  new  life 
to  its  work.  The  teaching  force  was  felt  to  be  greatly  strength- 
ened by  his  presence,  and  all  those  who  came  into  closest  per- 
sonal contact  with  him  found  in  him  a  man  who  could 
stimulate  their  minds  by  the  activity  and  suggestiveness  of 
his  own.  When  he  entered  upon  his  permanent  office,  the 
era  of  advancing  scholarship  in  the  institution  was  just  be- 
ginning. His  sympathies  were  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  era, 
and  he  cooperated  heartily  in  the  work  which  was  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end.  He  was  himself  an 
example  of  a  liberal,  earnest,  clear-minded,  enthusiastic  scholar. 
He  was  ready  to  urge  others  to  become  scholars  of  this  order. 
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He  gained  the  affection  of  his  students  in  these  years,  as  he 
had  done  at  an  earlier  time.  He  met  them  with  generous 
appreciation  of  all  their  good  qualities,  with  kindliest  feeling 
towards  them  as  young  men,  with  trustfulness  that  they  would 
be  right  and  do  right,  and  with  that  intelligence  which  could 
distinguish  between  what  was  harmful  and  what  was  harmless. 
They  all  loved  him  as  a  genial  friend  ;  older  than  themselves, 
yet  holding  himself  ever  open  to  communion  with  them  ;  ready 
to  do  them  good  in  every  way.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  college 
history  has  had  more  universal  good  will  from  all  the  young 
men  who  have  known  him.  The  power  for  good  which  is 
realized  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  can  thus  center  upon  himself 
such  affection  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  It  carries  in 
itself  one  of  the  great  forces  of  education. 

During  all  the  years  of  his  professorship  he  was  a  wide 
reader  and  a  ready  writer.  He  spoke  not  only  to  his  classes, 
but  from  time  to  time  to  the  world  also.  The  earlier  season, 
indeed,  was  for  him  a  preparatory  one  in  this  regard,  and  his 
books  were  published  at  a  later  time.  But  from  the  beginning 
his  mind  moved  towards  the  placing  of  his  thoughts  on  the 
printed  page  and  the  giving  of  them  thus  to  all  who  might  be 
aided  or  educated  by  means  of  what  they  should  offer.  If  we 
view  the  whole  of  his  career  at  once,  we  may  truly  say  that 
few  men  in  the  busy  work  of  a  college  teacher's  life  have 
written  and  published  more  than  he  did.  His  writings  also 
covered  a  variety  of  subjects.  This  is  not  the  hour  for  a 
critical  discussion  of  them.  We  now  speak  a  brief  word  only, 
as  among  friends,  of  what  he  did.  But  .the  testimony  of  the 
world  has  been  most  favorable,  and  certainly  he  served  the 
college,  and  the  world  also,  well  in  the  books  which  he 
produced.  His  thoughts  will  be  helpful  to  many  minds 
and  will  have  their  part  in  the  discussion  of  most  important 
subjects. 
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After  twenty-four  years  of  service  as  a  teacher  he  was  called 
to  preside  over  the  institution.  From  this  time  onward  he 
held  the  two  offices  of  administration  and  instruction  in  con- 
nection with  each  other.  His  influence,  accordingly,  was  felt 
along  the  two  lines.  The  period  of  his  Presidency  was  one  of 
much  growth  and  prosperity,  and  those  who  will  look  carefully 
over  the  years  and  what  they  realized  will  recognize  the  results 
of  good  that  were  reached.  The  changes  of  this  period  were 
as  marked  as  those  of  any  previous  similar  period  in  our 
history.  They  carried  the  college  far  on  its  way  towards  its 
present  condition. 

In  all  this  time,  from  his  beginning  of  his  work  as  a  young 
man  to  the  ending  of  his  life  full  of  years  and  honors,  he  has 
been  in  this  brotherhood  of  scholars  a  man  of  mark  and  of 
influence.  He  has  commanded  respect  for  his  learning.  He 
has  commended  learning  by  his  own  possession  of  it.  He  has 
stimulated  those  nearest  to  him  by  his  many  thoughts,  by  his 
wide  interest  in  many  departments  of  knowledge,  and  by  his 
free  and  liberal  spirit.  He  has  rendered  many  services  to 
the  whole  brotherhood,  and  many  to  individual  members  of 
it.  He  has  kept  an  open  mind  for  truth  and  an  open  heart 
for  his  friends.  He  has  won  for  the  University  kindly  feel- 
ing from  those  who  were  outside  of  its  limits,  by  reason  of 
their  kindly  feeling  towards  himself.  He  has  made  himself 
beloved  by  almost  every  graduate  of  the  institution.  He  has 
stood  among  us  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  intellectual  power 
whom  we  have  known  in  these  past  years. 

We  may  not  pass  over  what  he  has  done  as  a  Christian 
scholar.  He  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  field  of 
Christian  thinking  and  has  taken  his  'part  in  the  defence 
of  the  Christian  faith  against  the  assaults  of  modern  doubt 
and  denial.  The  personal  life  of  many  men  of  our  fraternity 
will  give  evidence,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  of  what  he  has  done 
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in  the  way  of  strengthening  faith,  or  removing  hindrances, 
or  making  the  truth  clearer  than  it  was  before.  His  writings 
and  his  spoken  words  have  worked  to  the  same  end.  The 
Christian  life  began  for  him  in  his  early  years.  Already 
while  he  was  an  undergraduate  student  within  these  college 
walls,  his  thoughts  went  forth  towards  the  Great  Teacher  as 
the  source  of  the  highest  truth.  His  purpose  accompanied 
his  thoughts.  The  conception  of  the  true  career  which  lie 
had  was  that  of  service  to  the  Divine  Master,  and,  as  guided 
and  directed  by  Him,  of  service  to  the  world.  With  the  view 
of  duty  which  was  thus  fixed  in  his  mind,  he  studied  his 
powers  and  adaptations,  and  asked  himself  where  he  could 
do  the  best  work.  He  determined  upon  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel  as  his  profession,  as  the  result  of  his  thinking.  The 
future,  as  was  afterwards  made  manifest,  had  another  sphere 
for  his  Christian  service.  But  this  could  not  then  be  fore- 
seen. He  passed,  therefore,  in  due  season,  from  his  prepar- 
atory years  to  the  beginning  of  his  chosen  work.  He  did 
so  with  enthusiasm  and  with  the  spirit  of  consecration.  For 
ten  years  he  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  which  he  was 
thus  called  to  fulfill  and,  while  he  was  proclaiming  the  truth 
which  he  believed,  he  met  the  truest  success  which  belongs 
to  the  preacher's  life.  What  he  gained  for  himself  in  those 
years,  as  we  may  not  doubt,  was  helpful  to  him  in  the  new 
sphere  into  which  he  was  brought  after  they  had  come  to 
their  end.  His  Christian  life  here  in  our  University  was  like 
himself.  It  was  free  and  large  in  its  thoughts,  generous  in 
its  impulses,  simple  and  unostentatious  in  its  manifestation 
of  itself,  human  in  its  charity,  comprehensive  in  its  faith. 
We  shall  grieve  to  see  his  face  no  more. 

In  the  latest  years  —  although  he  has  kept  himself  still 
in  contact  with  the  world  and  has  continued  his  work  of 
teaching  in  some  measure — he  has,  of  course,  dwelt  much 
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within  himself.  We  may  not  doubt  that  the  man  of  many 
thoughts  and  wide  affections  has  calmly  gathered  for  himself 
in  these  years  the  lessons  and  influences  of  the  long  career, 
and  has  quietly  awaited  the  end.  His  mind,  as  we  may  not 
doubt,  has  anticipated  the  blessedness  of  the  future  and  rested 
with  much  of  joy  on  the  wonderful  life  beyond. 

If  a  life  in  this  world  which  has  been  full  of  activity,  full 
of  useful  work,  full  of  studies  of  many  sorts,  full  of  kindly 
sympathy  with  men  and  with  truth,  full  of  affection  won  for 
itself,  filled  with  its  measure  of  success  and  honorable  reward, 
is  a  life  which  can  be  reviewed  with  calmness,  the  look  back- 
ward for  our  friend  to-day  may  surely  be  a  peaceful  one.  If 
a  life  which  began,  in  its  early  days,  with  a  Christian  faith  and 
ended,  in  the  restful  evening,  with  the  same  faith  still  abid- 
ing, is  a  life  which  takes  hold  upon  the  eternal  kingdom,  the 
thought  of  such  a  life,  when  it  is  past,  must  be  a  happy  one. 
We  do  not  receive  the  privilege  and  gain  the  right  of  coming 
to  the  tree  of  life  through  freedom  from  all  failings  and  faults 
in  the  preparatory  time.  The  education  of  this  time  of  disci- 
pline is  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light,  out  of  the  weakness, 
of  whatever  sort,  into  the  strength  and  perfectness  of  noblest 
living.  It  is  the  faith  which  places  us  under  the  influences  of 
the  Divine  education  and  brings  us  ever  near  to  the  Divine 
teacher — it  is  this,  which  secures  the  blessing.  The  faith 
works  to  the  perfecting  of  the  life,  and  it  realizes  its  end  at 
the  last.  They  that  receive  the  new  life  grow  in  it,  and  the 
life  is  so  great  in  its  possibility  that  it  must  be  always  gaining 
new  beauty. 

Those  who  wash  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  the 
prophet  tells  us,  are  those  who  shall  see  his  face,  and  do  him 
service,  and  receive  his  name  as  belonging  to  himself. 

As  we  stand,  therefore,  at  the  dividing-point  which  sepa- 
rates the  past  and  the  future,  we  may  look  backward  and 
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forward.  The  past,  as  we  review  it,  may  assure  us  that,  in 
the  working  of  God's  loving  plan  and  purpose  in  human  life, 
our  friend,  who  has  gone  from  us  now,  gained  in  the  earthly 
years  the  right  of  entrance  by  the  gates  into  the  holy  city  and 
the  privilege  of  coming  to  the  tree  of  life.  The  future,  as  we 
have  a  vision  of  its  joy,  may  bear  witness  that  the  blessing  of 
which  it  is  full  will  be  to  him  as  the  twelve  manner  of  fruits 
which  come  with  their  richness  of  gifts  in  every  month.  And 
thus,  as  we  follow  him  as  far  as  we  may  towards  the  gates  of 
the  city,  we  may  take  our  farewell  of  him  with  thankfulness 
and  with  joyful  hope.  Thus  may  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding  dwell  in  our  hearts. 
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